POLICE INQUIRY (DUNDRUM). 
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/' RETURN to an Order of the Honourable The House of Commons, 

0 / dated 13 May 1864;— -for, 

■y 

“COPIES “of the Letter of Complaint relative to the Police Inqdiry at 
Dundrum, dated the 15th day of December 1863, from the Reverend William 
Corcoran to the Inspector General of Constabulary in Ireland, and of the 
Statement in reply, dated the 33d day of December 1863, from Sub- 
Inspector Samuel Boyce to the said Inspector General, respectively referred to 
in the Report received by the Irish Government from the Magistiates com- 
missioned to investigate that complaint.” 

“And of the Warrant, dated the 8th day of February 1864, constituting such 
Commission of Inquiry, and of the Decision or Order pronounced by His 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland upon receipt of the Magistrates’ 
Report.” 



Knockavilla, Co. Tipperary, 

gj rj Cashel, 15 Dec. 1863. 

I feel it a duty to the public, to myself, and to the order to which I belong, to 
lay before you and to call for an inquiry into the conduct of Mr. Boyce, the 
officer of constabulary at Dundrum Station, in this county, who, I am prepared 
to prove, has most wantonly abused his authority by obstructing me in the dis- 
charge of my duty, and denying to a dying man liberty of conscience. 

The facts of the case are briefly these : on Wednesday, the 9th December last, 
Constable Wiggins, of Dundrum Station, a Protestant, expressed a wish, repeated 
several times in presence of several witnesses, to have a Catholic priest attend 
him on his deathbed, after having declined the ministry of the Protestant clergy- 
man. At the special desire of the sick man a messenger was sent for me, as the 
Roman Catholic clergyman of the parish, to attend him on that evening ; and, in 
my presence and that of Mr. Boyce, the inspector, and others, the sick man 
repeated his desire to become a Roman Catholic, and to have the benefit ot my 

On the ground of the man’s having been all his life a Protestant and being- 
then in a dying state, and as Mr. Boyce alleged not in his senses (though 
the man was in his senses, as the physician by and by testified) he, Mr. Boyce, 
ordered me more than once to leave the sick man’s room, declaring he would 
not allow the man to be attended by a Roman Catholic clergyman. 

Mr. Boyce having said he would allow me to attend the man, provided a 
physician testified to his sanity, I returned in a few hours with Dr. Power, a 
respectable and qualified medical practitioner of the neighbourhood, who after 
examining the sick man, pronounced him to be in his senses and reason, perfectly 
understanding what he was about to do ; the doctor added lie could not vouch 
for the man’s life for the night. Mr. Boyce still persisted in refusing to allow 
me to attend the man until, as he said he should hear from the County Inspector, 
to whom he had written, and till, further, the sick man should make a declara- 
tion in presence of the Protestant clergyman that he would not have 
his ministry. Having vainly remonstrated with Mr. Boyce upon Ins con- 
duct towards myself, and his cruelty to the dying man, to whom he was denying 
liberty of conscience, I quietly advanced into the sick man’s room ; whilst in the 
act of doing so, Mr. Boyce put his hand against me two or three times to pre- 
vent me, and called upon the head-constable present to do his duty, that is to 
say to put me out by force. In these circumstances, although the sick man was 
again calling for my ministry, I could do nothing but retire, which I accordingly 
did, without attending the man. ^ ext 
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Next day, I bad a note from Mr. Boyce, to the effect that I might attend the 
man Wiggins, as his objections of the previous day no longer existed; accord- 
ingly I did attend the man, and received him into the Catholic Church. But, on 
behalf of the dy ing man, and of every one who may be placed in the like circum- 
stances, on my own behalf, and on behalf of the order to which I belong, I 
complain of the conduct of Mr. Boyce as a gross and unwarrantable abuse of 
authority, as a cruel despotism over the conscience of the dying man ; as a 
wanton outrage upon myself, in the legitimate discharge of my duty as a cler- 
gyman. 

I respectfully demand an inquiry into all the facts of the case ; and I undertake 
prove myself, and on the faith of several unimpeachable witnesses, that the 
conduct of Mr. Boyce has been everything I have said. 



I have, &c. 

(signed) William Corcoran. 

To Sir Henry Brownrigg, k.c.b., 

Inspector-General of Constabulary, Dublin Castle. 



County Tipperary, S.R. 

Dundrum, 23 December 1863. 

With reference to the attached letter of complaint against me, I shall defer 
at present from making any observations thereon, for if the Inspector-General 
deems it necessary to grant an inquiry, I shall then have an opportunity of 
rebutting several statements therein ; and will now narrate, as briefly as I can, 
and consecutively, the true facts of the case, and beg to attach a statement which 
I received to-day from the Rev. Mr. Sandys, the Protestant clergyman, and also 
one from Constable Francis Higgins. 

About 3 o’clock p.m. on 9th instant. Head Constable Ransome informed me 
that a Roman Catholic clergyman had just passed through the barrack and up 
to the constable’s room, which was the first intimation I received on the subject. 
After considering for a moment what I should do, I thought if he had been really and 
bond fide sent for, that instead of walking into the barrack in such a suspicious and 
clandestine manner, he would have boldly, straightforwardly, and honestly, knocked 
at the door, and said he was sent for to visit Constable Wiggins. Accompanied 
by the head constable, I proceeded to the room, and, after explaining fully to 
Mr. Corcoran, C.C., the constable’s state of health, his utter unconsciousness at 
times, the man’s incapacity to judge for himself, or rightly understand what was 
said to him in the absence of the Protestant clergyman who had just left, without 
any intimation from the constable that he wished to become a Roman Catholic, 
and in the absence of medical testimony, I could not allow, him to be tampered 
with by a clergyman of a different persuasion to what he had hitherto professed 
to be, and I politely requested him to leave, which he did, adding, that if the 
constable expressed a wish to Mr. Sandys that he wanted to change his religion, 
and that he should discontinue visiting him, believing him at the same time to be 
lucid, on the ceitificate of the medical attendant, that I had not the slightest 
objections to his visiting him daily. Mr. Corcoran asked him in my presence if 
he wished to become a Roman Catholic, and he said “ Yes but, at the same 
time, I was convinced he did not understand the nature of the question, as he 
could give no reason, further than that he wanted to be buried with two of his 
children ; and he was in a very heavy, dull, stupid, torpid state at the time. I 
then wrote to Mr. Sandys, requesting him to visit the constable that evening, and 
ascertain from him whether or not he was to continue visiting him. It was late that 
evening when he received my letter, and he did not come. About 8 o’clock p.m. 
Dr. Power arrived and examined the constable in my presence, and he appeared a 
little brighter, and more animated then than in the early part of the day. When 
we came down stairs, we met Mr. Corcoran, C.C., in the hall of the barrack, and we 
all retired into the head constable’s room, the head constable being present. 
Mr. Oorcoran then asked the doctor, would he give a certificate, or did he 
consider the man lucid or of sound mind, and the doctor replied, “ he believed 
he was lucid at that moment, but he would not vouch for it for one half-hour,” 
that rs for his state of mind, and not, as Mr. Corcoran states, his life. I then 
asked the doctor, would he give a certificate that the man’s life was out of danger, 
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and he said “ he would not, for he might live for days, and he might be dead in 
twenty-four hours.” Mr. Corcoran then asked me, would I allow him to see the 
constable, and I said, “ Certainly not.’ He insisted he should as his duty called 
him, and I said, “ if you do, you must submit to the consequences, for under the 
present circumstances I cannot allow you up stairs,” and he then left. I asked 
the doctor into my house as we were just going to tea, and when at tea, in about 
half an hour, a single knock came to the door, and the messenger said, “ a gentle- 
man wants to see the doctor.” The doctor went to the door, and I followed him 
and said, “doctor, bring in your friend,” and he replied, “ this is Mr. Corcoran.” 
I asked him in also, when.the doctor said, “he (Mr. Corcoran) wished to know if 
the constable could be removed to his wife’s lodgings in the village,” and the 
doctor replied “it would endanger his life,” and I said “ I had orders relative to 
that and could not allow it,” when some fellow in the dark, very excited, shouted 
out, “ This is Ireland,” another fellow, also excitedly, “ won’t you allow liberty 
of conscience,” and with that I doubled into the barrack, for which they were 
all evidently making, and got in, some of them stimulated with drink. I stood 
in the hall of the barrack where was the doctor, the head constable and others, 
between the stairs and Mr. Corcoran, to try and convince him that I had no 
earthly object in excluding him further than what I believed to be the discharge 
of my duty, with impartiality and justice towards all parties ; and when so talking 
and reasoning with him, I raised my two hands up,' flat or open, in front of my 
breast, in rather a courteous and polite manner under the circumstances, and 
said at the same time, “ 1 thought this was all settled some time ago in presence 
of the doctor in the head constable’s room and when thus speaking, with my 
hands as described, he pushed up against me and- past me, and with that one 
fellow rushed up and placed himself on the stairs with one hand against the wall 
and the other on the banister, as if to let no one up but Mr. Corcoran, shouting, 
“ come on, sir also at the same time, 1 S. C. Peel, now discharged, rushed up, 
shouting out, “come on boy, the clergyman must get up,” and in this manner 
he made his way up to the constable’s room, and I then ordered the head constable 
up stairs and to clear the barrack at once. The parties were now in the room 
and the door shut; ihe head constable ordered it to be opened, and found 1 S. C. 
Peel bad his back against it inside. I went to the top of the stairs at the entrance 
to the constable’s room, and I saw the head constable inside, and I said to him, 
carry out my orders else you’ll be responsible for it, and he replied, “ he would, 
and that he would not allow him to administer any thing;” and he then lifted 
his hat and walked out followed by the retinue that accompanied him, on this his 
third visit, to which he does not at all refer in his letter ; and had he persevered 
further, I have little doubt but that I would have had a disunion amongst my 
own party in the barracks. 

The doctor again returned with me to my house, and expressed his very great 
surprise that I was so cool and collected, and that I acted with such patience 
and forbearance in allowing such an affray in the barracks. The doctor then 
left, and I at once took from P. S. C. Peel his arms, &c., and ordered him to be 
confined to barracks till further orders, and the order for his discharge arrived 
.next morning. I then walked up to Mr. Baily, J.P., and explained all to him, 
and he said “ I acted right in the matter.” When I returned, I wrote another 
letter to Mr. Sandys, requesting he would see the constable early next day. He 
came and saw the constable, whom he stated as incapable of reasoning with him .; 
but said he wished to have a Roman Catholic clergyman, and for him to discon- 
tinue his. visits. Mr Sandys then told me, in presence of the head constable, it 
was fruitless for him to persevere further, as he had been tampered with, and 
that he would not visit him again ; so, under these circumstances, I at once wrote 
to Mr. Corcoran that he might visit him, and he accordingly did so, and continues 
to do so still. This is rather a long explanation, but to give a consecutive 
narrative of the whole occurrence, I could not make it shorter. 

Samuel Boyce, S.I. 

W. H. Hemsworth, Constable Inspector. 
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Statement made by Constable Francis Wiggins, 1422, who is unable to write. 

I recollect two days before the occurrence, having expressed a wish to see a Roman 
Catholic clergyman to my wife, but I had no conversation with her the day before or on 
that day. I don’t recollect having seen the Rev. Mr. Corcoran and Mr. Boyce, S.I., in 
my room on that day. I don’t remember having seen Mr. Corcoran in my room on that 
evening, but I recollect having seen him with another clergyman the following day. I 
cannot°recollect having heard Mr. Boyce, S.I., order Mr. Corcoran out of my room. I 
did not hear you, Mr. Boyce, say to Mr. Corcoran that you would not allow a Roman 
Catholic clergyman to see me. I have no recollection of having seen Dr. Power in my 
room on that evening. I did not see Mr. Boyce put his hand on the Rev. Mr. Corcoran 
to put him out of the room. I don’t remember Mr. Corcoran being here at all on that 
day, nor can I recollect his having asked me did I wish to become a Roman Catholic. I 
have a perfect recollection of having seen two clergymen in my room the following day, 
Mr. Corcoran and Mr. Cahill. I have no recollection of hearing head constable Ransome 
being speaking to Mr. Corcoran in my room on that evening. I did not give directions 
to’any one to go for the Rev. Mr. Corcoran, but I had been speaking to my wife two 
days’ previous, and she said to me that it was her wish that I would become a Roman 
Catholic. I then said to her I would think about it, but a little time afterwards, I told 
my wife to send for a Roman Catholic clergyman. 

Francis Wiggins, his mark + . 

Witnesses — 

Samuel Boyce, 3 S.I. 

N. Ransome, 2 H. Const. 

Johanna Wiggins. 

Dated at Dundrum, 22 December 1863. 



Dundrum, 23 December 1863. 

In submitting this statement of Constable Wiggins, which was taken in pre- 
sence of his wife, the head constable, and myself, I beg to state that it is quite 
evident he* was not at all conscious of what was said to him in his room on that 
day, as he has no recollection of seeing Mr. Corcoran and myself there ; and it is 
also evident that he was not the spontaneous act or wish of the constable to have 
Mr. Corcoran there on that day, as he said nothing on the subject for two days 
before, and then only when his wife expressed a wish that he should become a 
Roman Catholic. The constable is now very much better, and the doctor expects 
he may be able to proceed to hospital by 1st proximo, and has given a certificate 
to that effect. 

Sa??iuel Boyce, e.s.m. 

W. H. Hemsworth, Esq., 

Constabulary Inspector. 



Statement by the Rev. W. R. Sandys. 

For the information of the Inspector General of Police, I make the following statement 
relative to Constable Wiggins, stationed at Dundrum, in my parish, and, up to Thursday 
week last, a professed member of my congregation, attending my church pretty regularly, 
and being a communicant therein. Upon visiting Wiggins and his family at their lodgings 
in the village some weeks back, as I had been in the habit of doing since they became 
resident in my parish, I found him unwell, and off duty. in consequence; some days after 
his wife informed me that he was confined to bed in the Police Barracks ; I immediately 
visited him there, and continued to visit him up to last Thursday week. After he had been 
tapped for dropsy he appeared to me in a hopeless state, and I then visited 'him almost 
daily, sometimes twice a day, for which he expressed himself thankful to me. My reason 
for visiting him so frequently was that, owing to his disease, he was generally lethargic, 
and sometimes unconscious, so that I found great difficulty in fixing his attention beyond 
a short period at a time. He was occasionally so unconscious, that I have left the 
barracks and returned some hours after in hopes of finding him lucid. Frequently, when 
on my way to see him, his wife and one or more of the police have said to me “ He is very 
bad to-day, he does not know anyone;” other days he was tolerably lucid and spoke 
intelligently, but he seldom spoke more than answers to questions. 

Early in his illness I proposed to him to try and get his children into the Protestant 
Orphan Society, in case of his death ; he said he would wish me to do so. Some days 
after, I asked him what he intended to do about the children ; he then distinctly said, he 
wished to have them put under the Protestant Orphan Society. I said that his wife, 
being a Roman Catholic, would not perhaps consent; he replied, “ She must consent.” I 
then asked him to make a will to that purport, and inquired of him, had he either 
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brother or sister to whom he could intrust the matter ? He said he had not any near 
relative ; his only brother had gone to Australia. I asked, was there any friend among 
the police whom he could get to make a will for him? He replied, he had no such 
friend. I then proposed that he should ask his officer to do it for him ; he promised to 
ask him. A day or two after this conversation I brought Mr. Boyce into the sick man’s 
room and asked him, in Mr. Boyce’s presence, what he wished to have done about his 
children- he replied, to have them brought up in the Church. We asked him what 
Church: he said again, “ in the Church.” Upon our pressing him to say what Church, 
he appeared confused, and to find difficulty in answering; at length he said, “ The Church 
of England, ” repeating it again. Mr. Boyce then asked him, “ Do you know who is speaking 
to you''” He said, “ Yes.” Mr. Boyce said, “Well, who is this gentleman?” Wiggins looked 
at me, and said, “ He is the Church of England.” “And who am I?” said Mr. Boyce; lie 
replied, “ You are the Church of England.” We then agreed that he was not m a fit state 
to make a will, and Mr. Boyce left the room. I remained a short time longer, during which 
Wiggins continued repeating aloud “ The Church of England,” over and over. Some days 
afteTfindino- him more clear in his mind, his wife being in the room, as she frequently 
was durin* my visits, I turned to her and said, « I have been speaking to your husband 
about putting his children under the Protestant Orphan Society, and I think it but fair 
to tell you.” She said she would lose her life if they were taken from her: 1 replied, it 
would be better for them and for herself, as she would not be able to provide for them. 
Wi^ins said they should go there. During all this time, though I perceived there would 
be a difficulty about getting the children into the Protestant Orphan Society, I had no 
suspicion there was any tampering with Wiggins to make him change his profession. 

On Wednesday the 9th instant, when I returned home late in the evening, I received 
a note from Mr. Boyce, stating there was very unpleasant business going on at the 
barrack relative to Wiggins, and asking me to go to him that evening. I guessed 
what it was, as I had got a hint of the matter that afternoon. I did not go to the barracks, 
as it was dark when I got the note, and my house is two miles from the barracks ; besides, 
I had visited Wi™ins that day, and I did not think him in more danger of dying than tor 
the week past. Early next morning I received another note from Mr. Boyce, informing 
me a Roman Catholic clergyman had gone into Wiggins’ room after I had been there, 
and that he had prohibited him from officiating the rites of his Church to him until I should 
have an opportunity of inquiring from Wiggins himself whether it was really his wish to 
receive the ministry of a Roman Catholic clergyman, and whether he was m a fat state ot 
mind to act in the matter, as he (Mr. Boyce) did not think Wiggins to be in a lucid state 
of mind; and requesting me to go to breakfast with him at nine o clock, that no time 
micrht be lost in deciding the matter. Accordingly I went to the barracks, and immediately 
after breakfast I took with me the head constable, a Roman Catholic, into Wiggins room ; 
there were present also another policeman, and Mrs. Wiggins, both Roman Catholics. 
I then asked Wi™ins what he meant to do; he answered he would become a ifoman 
Catholic I asked for what reason ; he replied he could not tell the reason, and there was 
no need ’ as his mind was made up. I then said that every one had a right to decide 
for himself in these matters, but that he ought to speak openly, as an honest man, and 
declare his reason. He still said he could not tell. I asked, had he any fault to find with 
the religious profession he had followed all his life ; he answered, _ No. I asked ffim, did 
he know the difference between^ the ^^F of ® ss ^ o j ie answered* 

me you wished 



then said, “Why do you wish to become a Roman Catholic? 

“ I want to be with my children. I replied. Did you not tell 
your children to be put under the Protestant Orphan Society ; what do you 
mean by being with your children? (His wife explained that it was to. be 
buried with two children of his, who had been buried in her family burymg- 
crround among Roman Catholics.) Wiggins said, “ I did say so about the Pro- 
testant Orphan Society, but I have changed my mind. I asked, when; he replied, 
“ Three or four days ago.” I then said to him, “ Do you intend to become a Roman 
Catholic ; do you wish to have a Roman Catholic clergyman ; do you wish me to discon- 
tinue to visit? to each of which queries he said, plainly, « Yes. ’ I then said to the 
headconstable, “ I can do no more ; it is vain- for me to persevere. I perceive how he 
has been tampered with. I think the Roman Catholic clergyman may now be admitted 
to him ” I then left the room, and returning to Mr. Boyce, told him of my interview 
with Wi^ins, and that he should now inform the Roman Catholic clergyman, according 
to his premise. But though Constable Wiggins spoke thus expresssly of his wish to 
become a Roman Catholic, I do not think that he acted upon reason, or was capable of 
reasoning in the matter. Had Mr. Boyce sanctioned the Roman Catholic clergyman 
officiating to Wiggins before my last interview with him, I feel I should have had more 
cause to complain of his so doing than the Roman Catholic clergyman now has to com- 
plain of the temporary restraint Mr. Boyce put upon lnm. 

(signed) TV. JR. Sandy s. 

Rector of Ballintemple, Diocese Cashel. 
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By the Lord Lieutenant General and General Governor of Ireland, Carlisle. 

Us dee the powers vested in us by an Act, passed in the sixth year of the reign 
of His late Majesty King William the Fourth, entitled “An Act to Consolidate 
the Laws relating to the Constabulary Force in Ireland,” We do hereby nomi- 
nate and appoint the Honourable Martin Joseph Ffrench, resident magistrate, in 
conjunction with Joseph Cox, Esq., resident magistrate, to hold an inquiry into 
certain charges preferred against Sub-Inspector Samuel Boyce. 

Given at Her Majesty’s Castle of Dublin this 22d January 1864.* 

By His Excellency’s Command, 

(signed) Thomas A. Larcom. 



Sir, Dublin Castle, 3 March 1864. 

The Lord Lieutenant has had laid before him the Minute of Proceedings 
taken by the Court of Inquiry held to investigate certain charges preferred by 
the Rev. William Corcoran, Roman Catholic curate of Knockavilla, against 
Sub-Inspector Boyce, together with the report of the said Court. 

His Excellency regrets much that the conduct, of Sub-Inspector Boyce on the 
occasion of the Rev. Mr. Corcoran’s visit to the constabulary barrack at 
Dundrum, where the late Constable Wiggins was lying ill, on the afternoon of 
the 9th of December last, has been of such a character as to have justified the 
finding, by the Court of Inquiry, that Sub-Inspector Boyce, on the said day, 
unwarrantably obstructed the Rev. Mr. Corcoran in the discharge of his duty as 
a clergyman, and denied to the deceased constable liberty to receive the religious 
consolations he sought for ; but at the same time his Excellency, having regard 
to the entire report of the Court of Inquiry, and the evidence adduced before it, 
feels himself justified in thinking that the conduct of Sub-Inspector Boyce may 
be fairly attributed to an error of judgment on his part, induced by the enfeebled 
condition to which illness had brought the constable, rather than to any perverse 
or improper motive, more especially as the Rev. Mr. Corcoran, on the 10th of 
December 1863, with the entire concurrence and at the request of Sub-Inspector 
Boyce, had the fullest and freest access to the constable in the constabulary 
barrack. His Excellency, however, is of opinion that Sub-Inspector Boyce is 
deserving of some censure for the course he took in even temporarily excluding 
the Rev. Mr. Corcoran from the constable, after the latter had expressed his 
determination to become a Roman Catholic. His Excellency has accordingly 
been pleased to order that Sub-Inspector Boyce shall be reprimanded, and 
removed from Dundrum to another station. 

The evidence and finding of the Court of Inquiry is herewith enclosed for your 
information. 

I am, &c. 

The Inspector General of (signed) Thomas A. Larcom. 

Constabulary. 



* The date of the Warrant is erroneously stated in the Order. 
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